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MY LIFE-WORK AND MY WILL 


By SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER, 


OMETHING is wrong with Christian- 
S ity as we practice it. There is lack 
somewhere. We are not very 
ferent from non-Christians about us. We 
have lost distinction, spiritual eminence. 
We are an insipid minority in the world’s 
affairs. Somehow Christianity has not ar- 
rived in our lives and done what we were 
promised it would do. What is the matter 
with us Christians? 
We are out of touch with God. We 
have lost the knowledge of His immediate 


dii- 


guidance. We have‘ failed to find His will 
for our lives, and we are floundering. 
Our plans are self-made. Our lives are 


self-directed 
ated. 


Our is self-gener 
We are planning national and inter- 
national and personal panaceas in our own 
way. We are trying to readjust a mal- 
adjusted world in our own way. We 
order our lives and the life of our homes, 
in our own way. We have not met the 
elemental demands of Christ upon us. 
We are of the tame crowd that, profess- 


energy 


ing loyalty, misrepresents Him in His 
world. 
The unhappiness of the world lies 


mostly in this, that men are without com- 
missions from God to do the work they 
are doing. Small ideas and little causes 
have been chosen for life investment, and 
they grow and turn sour on our 
hands. They aren't worth fighting for. 
We are tired of them before we begin. 
They do not hold our attention long 
enough for us really to get interested. We 
know that character values, in us and in 
others, are the only eternal thing. Yet, 
men give themselves to all sorts of things 
that perish and rot and bore. Half the 
men scrambiing for a livelihood were made 
to be great servants of humankind, and 
would be happy in high, hard callings 
where the hours are long, the days too 
short, the work plenty and the rest spare. 
It would stretch their limbs instead of 
cramping them. It would distend their 
hearts to capacity instead of shrivelling 
them. 

Why do men in such numbers miss the 


stale 


way? I think it is because they fail to 
realize that God has a plan for them. 
There is a general will of God, and 


there is a particular will of God. All men 
everywhere at all times who have lined 
up for the right, been true and square 
and clean, have done the general will of 
God. But a man may be doing the gen 
eral will of God and yet miss the par- 
ticular will of God for him. It is not 
enough to have done good: we want to 
do the highest, most good. We want to 


know just the one thing that God wants 
with us, the niche we can fill, and 
then live to the uttermost. 

Nearly everybody will be a Christian 
within limits. But we do not want to be 
“cranks.” Recently I asked a man, not a 
professing Christian, how many men he 
thought dodged the issue of personal re- 
ligion because they were afraid of how 
far it was going to take them. He re- 
plied, “About eighty per cent.” If this be 
true, and I believe that this is a conserva- 
tive estimate, we have less to fear than 
some felt from doubt and misunderstand- 
ing and unbelief in the modern world. It 
means that many people are avoiding 
Christianity not because they think it to be 
false and wrong, but because they know 
it to be true and right. People as a whole 
today are craving freedom; but they de- 
mand the freedom of lawlessness, not that 
of limitation. Religion offers the com- 
pletest liberty: but it is liberty through 
discipline, through limitation. They kick 
at the fences of religion, unaware of the 
rich pastures which lie beyond the gates. 

It is when most men face the question 
of life-work that they most evidently bow 


one 
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God politely out of the question. Or if 
conscience pricks a bit, they turn ‘to Him 
with some such proposition as this: “Now, 
God, | have thought this thing all over, 
and I am going into Dad’s business. Don’t 
you think that is a good idea?” And 
without waiting too long, lest the answer 
be unfavorable, they ring off. 

By far the larger number of men get 
just about this far with reljgion: “God, 
you can have my life—all but just this 
little patch here. It’s got a fence around 
it, and got my name on it. 1 don’t want 
to be extreme about this thing: I don’t 
want anybody to sweep me off my feet 
and make me emotional about it. And this 
little patch is for the investment of my 
life. You can have all the rest. You are 
such a good God, so loving and forgiving, 
if I make a mistake you'll pardon it.” It 
looks absurd when you get it in print, but 
actually men try to bulldoze God with such 


nonsense as this. I don’t know where 
they think His sense of humor is. 
Surrender to the will of God is all 


summed up in the great question of Paul: 
“Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” 
If a man says that and means it, he has 
settled the most momentous question of 
his career. It means hypothetically and 
for the time being, at any rate, that we 
must give up every preconceived notion of 
what we want to do, every plan we ever 
had. So long as there is an “if” or a 
“but” to it, it is not surrender. We have 
got to wipe the slate clean, and then ask 
Him to write His will upon it. The will 
of God may coincide with our own: but 
also it may not. The only way to make 
sure of a fully open mind is to put every- 
thing else out of it, exposing it like the 
film of a camera to the impression He 
seeks to impose there, and then wait 
sometimes briefly, sometimes 
His purpose to be made known. 
Many feel that such action.as this would 
inevitably lead into the ministry or the 
mission field. If after you take it you 
continue to feel so, then this is plainly 
your place. But God is not prejudiced in 


favor of missionaries and down on busi 


years—for 


men, so far as | 
much work to be done in many places by 
many kinds of people. I know surren 
dered men in business, in law, in engineer- 
ing—certainly in teaching and medicine. 
But there are hard uncongenial places in 
the world, and they are unmanned, and 
His children there in need. Some- 
body must go. There is no one but has 
plenty of good reasons for not going. 
Probably we are as free as the next man. 


ness know. God has 


are 
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lle may want us for one of them, and if 
He does we shall be misfits anywhere else 
on this earth. We are under orders when 
we surrender, and we go unquestioning. 
Surrender will not mean for every man 
the ministry or the mission field; but it 
will mean that for a great many, if all 
face the facts squarely 

Doing the will of God means total 
emancipation from selfish consideration so 
far as that is possible on earth. Hair- 
splitters and hedonists will find something 
selfish in the very Cross itself, for in the 
long run of course it was the best thing 
to have done, and therefore brought Christ 
the most joy. But those who think simply 
and directly, know selfishness from its 
opposite. It is hard to see the will of 
God clearly because our families and 
friends are so solicitous about us that the 
selfish is made to put on unselfishness, 
and it is quite astonishing how clever the 
disguise can be. One is perhaps never 
quite free from mixed motives; but even 
the presence of mixed motives has not 
completely done away with the moral law 
nor has it tilted the Ten Commandments. 
It is well to remember that selfishness, 
like all evil, is ingenious. 

The question is often asked whether 
(sod will not make His will so clear to us 
anyway that we cannot escape or mistake 
it, and thereby make surrender unneces- 
sary. The answer is unconditionally no. 
\ variety of things may happen to guide 
us, or to make us stop and wonder. But life 
moves swiftly, the world presses its claims 
insistently; before we know it we miss 
God's signs by the wayside and choose 
without regard to them. God never in- 
trudes. He is never importunate. He sets 
before us an open door, but we must 
choose whether we go into it, or slam it 
shut in His face. He will not press His 
view with one iota of compulsion. Chris- 
tianity is a choice, not a fate: it is appro- 
priated by us, not thrust upon us. No one 
need believe that God will see His will 
through whether we help Him or not: He 
has limited Himself by giving us wills, 
by giving us at least a great part in the 
choice of our destinies, by endowing us 
with minds and wills free, in some measure 
like His own, 

Some abhor this idea of relinquishing 
the will and mind. “Did not God make 
us with minds of our own?” Yes, He 
did. But He also made us with wills of 
our own, and in His divine wisdom He 
saw fit to make them very weak wills, and 
He allowed them to become very selfish 
wills in many of us. Decision made by 
minds unenlightened by anything but their 
own wisdom has brought untold catas 
rophe upon the world. We are never safe 
left to our own intellects. We can never 
fully trust ourselves until we have re- 
signed the mastery of our minds to Him. 
God is wiser than we: it is only foolish 
pride which makes us stick out for our 
own independence in a matter where 
plainly God has all the facts in hand, and 
we but few. The man who feels that he 
must stoop to surrender does not trust 
God: he who dislikes to surrender usually 
fears to surrender. 

This giving up of our wills has the 
highest scientific authority. Huxley said: 
“Science seems to me to teach in the high 


2 


est and strongest manner the great truth 
which is embodied in the Christian con- 
ception of entire surrender to the will of 
God. Sit down before the fact as a little 
child, be prepared to give up every pre- 
conceived notion, follow humbly wherever 
and to whatever abysses nature leads, or 
you shall learn nothing. I have only 
begun to learn content and peace of mind 
since I have resolved at all risks to do 
this.” And William James has written: 
“Self-surrender has always been and must 
always be regarded as the vital turning 
point of the religious life. One may say 
that the whole development of Christian- 
ity in inwardness has consisted in little 
more than the greater and greater em- 
phasis attached to this crisis of self- 
surrender.” 

The pressure, right or wrong, of family 
wish and obligation constitutes one of the 
most difficult elements in the dedication 
of life to God. How many times does 
one hear this: “Dad wants me in his 
business, and he is getting along now and 
he has given his life to building it up and 
he has asked me to take it over and carry 
it on, and Dad has done a lot for me, 
and I think I owe it to him.” Yes, he 
has done a lot for you, and no one can 
deny the sacredness of the debt we owe 
to those who have given us life and ediu- 
cation and all that has come with it. We 
owe them unswerving loyalty, undying 
love. We owe them everything except to 
disobey the will of God for them. The 
will of God may be the thing your parents 
want: it may be quite other. The best 
deal we can ever do for our family is to 
be what God meant us to be: this may 
mean heartaches and broken hopes for a 
time, but whole destinies are at stake, and 
mistakes like this with our eyes open are 
little palliated by purely sentimental con- 
siderations. I am convinced, after talk- 
ing with a large number of men, that 
“Dad’s business” is often in direct con- 
flict with “my Father’s business,” with 
which Jesus was busied even at twelve 
years. Christ knew that these loyalties 
would clash before all others, and He 
never spoke more inexorable words than 
when He denied discipleship to those who 
put the family first. 

Some deny that it makes any difference 
where you serve, so long as you serve with 
the right spirit. On the contrary, it makes 
every difference in the world where you 
serve. God has only one place for you, 
and you miss it at your peril. It will not 
do to invest your life as you see fit, and 
then give God the fragments of your time 

doing a bit of social service here and a 
bit of slum work there for compensation. 
He never asked for anything less than the 
whole man, and if you need these things 
on the side, good as they are, to “make 
up” for doing the work you have chosen, 
it seems questionable whether you are in 
the right place. A man must know that 
where he goes is the one place God wants 
him to go, or he will never feel satisfied. 
Then let him throw himself into it with 
the full assurance that God meant him 
to be there, and that he is filling his place. 

It is right that men who call themselves 
Christians should consider Christian work 
thoroughly. The appeals to secular work 
are a thousand times greater in number, 


and come with an insistence and an appeal 
to certain yielding sides of a man’s na- 
ture, like the natural human desire for 
money and prominence, which make all 
other calls faint and uncertain. Medi- 
cine is overstocked in this country, but 
the profession is in dire need on the mis- 
sion field. Teaching is languishing for 
men here and abroad because men will 
not choose the building of minds instead 
of the rolling up of incomes. The min- 
istry is undermanned everywhere, and 
good men are hardly to be had. Young 
men of any ability are stepping into old 
men’s places because of promise which 
they show. There are not enough to go 
round. Consider how long some churches 
wait till they can find a man they want. 
Now, it is not wrong for a man to go into 
business, except where he knows the will 
of God to be elsewhere, but men drift into 
business too easily, and the disproportion 
between them and the men who really cut 
their cables and serve is quite appalling. 

Said one man to me: “I suppose the 
will of God would mean a change in my 
plans, and there were so many things | 
wanted to get done.” I said: “Did you 
ever think of how many things God 
wanted to get done, when he gave this old 
world a push, and put us off in it, free 
and responsible men and women, to live 
like human beings and not like apes and 
tigers?” One feels in a sense guilty for 
a shuffling humanity, avoiding and muss- 
ing God’s plans, unmoved by His un- 
achieved hopes for human kind. We are 
dwellers in a world where men cringe and 
falter. The Kingdom of God, which was 
ever Christ’s ideal for the world, remains 
bodiless and a dream, an aspiration and 
not a fact, because such as we have “things 
we want to get done,” which cut across 
the things that God wants to get done. 
The only true loneliness of the Christian 
life is watching the deflection of those 
who ought to be bearing real burdens, who 
see the issue and dodge it. 

A frank repudiation of the will of God 
is constantly the real inwardness of men 
drifting into tepid professions with great 
protestations of how much more they can 
do by not being out-and-out. This is an 
old battlefield and has been fought over 
many times. But it would seem to be the 
consensus of Christian experience that 
such will gradually see a lessening of spir- 
itual conviction, a slackening of the moral 
ropes, an easy but steady decline into 
something undistinguished from the ordi- 
nary man of the world. Rejection of the 
will of God is cowardice pure and simple: 
and it is failure unquestionable in its final 
outcome. For anywhere else than in the 
place God made and meant for you there 
can be no enduring peace and that un- 
buyable sense of being right. You may 
dazzle the world with success, but you 
will be a dismal failure—and God will 
know it, and you will know it, and when 
evening comes and life is nearly over, you 
will look back with yearning to the begin- 
nings of the only life you ever can live 
and say: “Would to God I had taken His 
way! This tawdry success goes with the 
dust of my body. [Vhy didn’t I work for 
character values? IWWhy did I miss my 
place in the Kingdom? Why was I such 
a fool when I knew better ?” 
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BAKER'S ISLAND 
And One of Its Effluents 


AKER’S ISLAND lies about two 

niles off the North Shore of Massa- 

chusetts Bay and possesses a light- 
house, a colony of summer cottages, a 
splendid isolation and a few effluents. The 
pessimist will of course object and insist 
that an island can have no effluents. But, 
Baker’s Island is an exception and, in this 
instance, the pessimist is mistaken. 

In mid-September of 1889 Baker's 
Island sheltered the lightkeeper and his 
family, an old pilot, a lobster catcher, 
and a group of optimists who had come 
there to see if a way could not be found 
of accomplishing the impossible. The en- 
vironment was unexpectedly stimulating to 
such an inquiry, for immediately after 
their arrival “the Equinoctial Storm” burst 
and raged for two days with unprecedented 
fury. 

The little group consisted of four young 
men, the entire secretarial staff of the 
Student Department of the International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations, at a time when there were no 
state student secretaries and only three 
secretaries in ldcal student associations, 
namely, at Yale, Cornell and Toronto uni- 
versities. 

The Student Association Movement was 
young; its home field in the universities 
and colleges of North America was ac- 
cessible and responsive; it had just held 
its fourth student conference at North- 
field; its programs of student Bible study, 
mission study and evangelism had only 
recently been projected, and tides of en- 
ergy and of enterprise were already be- 
ginning to sweep out from it, like the Gulf 
Stream, to distant continents. Conspicu- 
ous among these were the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, which had its beginning at 
the Student Conference of three years be- 
fore, and the foreign work of the Ameri- 
can and Canadian Associations, which, in 
the last week of that very month of Sep- 
tember, 1889, was to be inaugurated and 
send out its first two Association foreign 
secretaries, David McConaughy of Penn- 
sylvania College to India and John Swift 
of Yale to Japan. 

The four secretaries included the writer, 
who at that time was the senior executive 
of the Student Department of the Interna- 
tional Committee; his junior associate, 
John R. Mott, in the beginning of his sec- 
ond year of service; Clarence H. Lee, the 
office secretary, and S. M. Sayford, as- 
sociated with the Student Department for 
special religious work among college stu- 
dents. 

They had come to Baker's Island under 
somewhat the same pressure that drove 
Paul into Arabia—so many things to be 
done, so few men to do them, that the 
most strategic step forward seemed to be 
a “retreat.” They hoped to get far 
enough away from their work to give 
themselves unhurriedly to an appraisal of 
their resources in God and to think 
through with Him their plan of campaign. 
Their great problem was how, with few 


By C. K. OBER 


men, to do the work of many, and how, 
by few or by many, to find and to do the 
work of God. 

Their hope was not disappointed; 
springs were opened that have since be- 
come rivers, and the discerning historian, 
looking back on the third of a century of 
the subsequent history of the Association 
Student Movement, would probably trace 
some of its most important achievements 
to the clearer vision of their problems, the 
deeper appreciation of their resources and 
the renewed courage for their tasks, that 
this little handful of secretaries found in 
their days of conference, fellowship and 
prayer on Baker’s Island. 








BAKER'S ISLAND 
From “The North Shore” 

One of the immediate results of this 
conference was a plan looking toward the 
solution of the greatest problem of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association—the 
discovery and use of laymen. 

As we reviewed the Student Association 
field with its needs, its opportunities and 
its resources, we thought of the little 
group of leaders in almost every Student 
Association and we said: “Why not select 
the best of these men, two or four in each 
state, gather them in three-day training 
conferences in different sections of the 
country and send them as deputations two 
by two to the colleges of their states, to 
do what we as traveling student secretar- 
ies would do, if we had enough men and 
enough time personally to visit all the col- 
leges ?” 

To ask the question was to answer it, and 
the result was the “student deputation” 
and the “student deputation conferences.” 
The men were to give without compensa- 
tion five or six week-ends to this visita- 
tion under the auspices of their Associa- 
tion State Committees, which were to pay 
their expenses, and we were to select and 
train the men and raise the money in each 
state for the expenses of their work. 


The plan worked very well. We held 
three deputation training conferences in 
the South, the Central West and the East, 
attended in all by about seventy selected 
men. The work accomplished by these men 
in their visitation of the colleges was on 
the whole very satisfactory, but probably 
the most important outcome was the effect 
of the training and the doing of the work 
upon the men themselves, in the discovery 
of latent powers of leadership and the de- 
veloping of only partially suspected capaci- 
ties for service. 

In launching this deputation work we 
were thinking of Christ’s experience in 
selecting and training the twelve, and in 
appointing and sending out the “other 
seventy also.” We considered, too, the 
fundamental principle of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, that the member, 
rather than the employed secretary, con- 
stitutes the Association and is responsible 
for the Association’s work. 

Mott and I each gave about three months 
of our time that first student year to the 
selection of the men, the raising of the 
money and the preparation for and con- 
duct of the three training conferences. 
But we set seventy men at work and made 
large dividends on the investment of our 
time. What were the dividends? 

The seventy volunteer student workers, 
going out two by two, visited about two 
hundred colleges, spending two days in 
each college. If the two secretaries had 
given the time spent in training these men 
to the work of visiting the colleges them- 
selves, each going separately, they might 
possibly have visited between sixty and 
seventy colleges. This looks like a divi- 
dend of three hundred per cent. 

But within two years three men trained 
in these first deputation conferences 
were added to the International and 
State student secretarial staff: Fletcher 
Brockman from the Southern, J. Campbell 
White from the Western and Gilbert 
Beaver from the Eastern Conference. 
This looks like an increase of the working 
capital by one hundred and fifty per cent. 
in two years. 

3ut this was not all. It would be in- 
teresting to find out what became of the 
other sixty-seven. The writer met last 
summer two of the men who with Fletcher 
Brockman attended that first Southern 
deputation conference at Asheville. They 
were on the faculty of the Southern Asso- 
ciation Summer School at Blue Ridge, 
N. C., chosen from among the outstanding 
Christian educators and religious leaders 
of the South. 

The returns for all the other sixty-five 
men are not in yet. Some of these men 
are still producing, transforming lives and 
setting in motion influences and enterprises 
that sweep out into eternity, and only the 
Recording Angel, posting his books on the 
evening of the last great day of the Lord, 
can produce the facts on which to compute 
and declare the final dividend on the in- 
vestment. 
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LAKE MOHONK TO PEKING 


Landmarks in the History of the World's Student Christian Federation 


URING the past thirty years I have 
attended several hundred confer- 


ences and conventions of students in 
many parts of the world, but I have no 
difficulty in naming the one which has left 
the deepest impress upon my life. It was 
the conference of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, held at Lake Mo- 
honk in the spring of 1913. The hotel is 
in the middle of an estate of several thou- 
sand acres and is built on the edge of 
a beautiful lake. From the southern end 
of the hotel the native forests reach out 
for a great distance; on the northern end 
is a garden with a great variety of flow- 
ers. The whole is sequestered from all 
outside distractions. The conference was 
comparatively small, the capacity of the 
hotel determining its size, but there were 
delegates from forty nations. For nearly 
a week, in a never to be forgotten in- 
timacy and concord, the delegates consid- 
ered the question: “How to Make His 
Will Done on Earth as in Heaven.” 
What an infinite depth of fellowship! 
What a supernatural spirit of unity! Our 
differences of religion, nationality, lan 
guage, color, dress, psychology and inherit- 
ance, like the different sounds from the 
various instruments in a great symphony, 
lent richness to the harmony. At certain 
times during the conference we felt the 
world hovering upon the dawn of the 
Kingdom of God. Prophetic eyes caught 
sight on the horizon of a not distant fu- 
ture, of the silently ascending walls of the 
New Jerusalem. The purple morn seemed 
breaking upon a new heaven and a new 
earth and the world’s night of greed, hate 
and war was vanishing never to return. 
The delegates dispersed after the meeting 
with mingled awe and gladness, scattering 
to all the world. In the hearts of some of 
the delegates, perhaps of all, the confer- 
ence had been the profoundest experience 
of their lives. Like Moses on the heights 
of Sinai, or the disciples on the Mount 
of Transfiguration, they had in a measure 
seen the veil between earth and heaven 
parted. 

That was in 1913. Our eyes were holden 
that we could not see August, 1914, and 
the five years of infinite horror which 
stretched beyond. To all of the delegates, 
no doubt, the agony of the war reached 
its deepest poignancy when they remem- 
bered Lake Mohonk. As calamity fol- 
lowed calamity, and horror followed hor- 
ror, our disillusionment deepened. We 
began to realize how inadequately we had 
estimated the forces of evil, when we as- 
sumed that the concord of our little group 
presaged a speedy concord among the 
forces of the world. Worse still, how 
little we had learned of the guilt of sin 
and how sure and terrible its 


conse- 
quences. How tolerant we had become of 
its presence! How shallow was our op- 
timism ! 
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s the war continued we began to read 


By FLETCHER S. BROCKMAN 


The date of the next conference of 
the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion is April 4-9, 1922; the place Peking. 

It is hoped that the full quota of ten 
delegates from the United States may 
be able to attend this significant inter- 
collegiate gathering of the students 
of the world. 


new implications into the holiness of God; 
to see that peace is the fruitage of an age 
of righteousness and not the easy fabrica- 
tion of a pious wish. We came to see to 
what extent the very light within us was 
darkness — how our boasted civilization 
was shot through and through with wrong; 
how our precious wealth was often 
blood, wrung from over-toiling women and 
children; how the foundations of our pal- 
aces of trade had been laid upon the bodies 
of the poor, and that even the Church itself 
had become infected with the spirit of ma- 
terialism. 

The disillusionment was needed. Hor- 
rible as was the war, it was not so bad 
as the tolerance of wrong and the blind- 
ness to sin into which the world had 
fallen. 

The student leader of 1921 is more than 
a generation removed from the student 
leader of 1913. He speaks another lan- 
guage, is fired with another spirit, has an- 
other background of experience. He has 
fought in the arena with the wild beasts. 
He may be an idealist, but he is also a 
realist. He may have his eyes on the 
stars, but he will not stumble over the 
stone in his pathway. He expects a new 
heaven and a new earth, but he knows 
there is a big job for him on this side of 
them. He lives in no fools’ paradise. 
Though not of the world, he is in ‘the 
world. Whatever the future may hold, 
whatever the goal at which the world may 
ultimately arrive, he knows that today he 
must come to grips with the actualities of 
life. 

But this does not mean that the vision 
of Lake Mohonk was the fantasy of a day 
dream. The vision of a united world, 
happy in an unbroken peace, was that ofa 
glorious reality. Our fault lay not in mis- 
taking fantasy for fact, but in mistaking 
the difficulty and size of the task which lay 
in turning the distant vision into a present 
reality. We did not misread the object of 
our sight, but did miscalculate the distance 
between us and it. We were not wrong in 
detecting the sunlight upon the lofty peaks, 
but failed to reckon with the fathomless 
abyss which lay between. 

With the new age and the new spirit, it 
would be impossible to hold the next meet- 
ing of the Federation in a sylvan nook be- 
side a silver lake, mirroring the blue of 
the sky, the beauty of the forest, and flow- 
ers that form its border, and where no 
sound of the turmoil of the busy street 


and nocry of the world’s bitter agony could 
penetrate. The conference must be in the 
midst of the world with which it is to deal. 
The student of today, man or woman, is 
not a recluse. He is a citizen of the world. 
Metaphorically at any rate, the walls 
around the colleges are torn down and the 
life of the world surges through the acad- 
emic cloisters. 

It is most appropriate, therefore, that 
the next meeting should be in the heart of 
a great city; most of all, that it should be 
in the capital of China, the most populous 
of all nations and more than any other, 
probably, to be the center of world forces 
during the next generation. Peking is the 
center of China as hardly another capital 
is the center of its country. It draws as a 
magnet the officials, expectant officials, 
scholars and other citizens from the bor- 
ders of Burma, Siam, Tibet, Afghanistan 
and Siberia. For many centuries it has 
been the center from which great forces 
have proceeded and upon which great 
forces have been brought to play. Its 
streets are redolent with the memory of 
Kublai Khan. It was the capital of that 
Mongol Empire which nearly engulfed the 
world. Here the Manchu ruled with bar- 
baric splendor. But, above all, Peking, 
from 1895 to 1914, was the focal point of 
that greed of imperialism which brought 
on the world war. This unfortunate emi- 
nence Peking again assumes now that the 
war is over. In the Peking National Uni- 
versity centers the Renaissance Movement, 
the most remarkable intellectual awaken- 
ing in China since Confucius. Here, too, 
are found many of the most important 
moral and religious forces 
bringing in the new China. 

The student leaders of America and of 
all the world may well turn their eyes to- 
wards Peking this college year. Those 
who can should go; but all should be in 
prayer that the gathering may be one 
characterized by a fearless facing of the 
facts of the world—a fierce grappling with 
evil and an undimmed vision of the glories 
of that new order of society which will 
make this world a fit place for God as 
well as man to dwell. 


which are 


Prize Contest for Foreign 
Students 


Special prizes of $100, $50, and $25 respec- 
tively, are offered for the best original 
essay by a foreign student attending an 
American college, on some aspect of the 
alcohol problem or measures for its solu- 
tion. Articles must be written in English; 
must be between 2,000 and 3,000 words in 
length and must be handed in not later 
than June 1, 1922. 

All students intending to enter the con- 
test should send their name and address 
to: The Intercollegiate Prohibition Asso- 
ciation, 14 West Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill., before February 15, 1922. For regula- 
tions and other information also write that 
Association. 
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AMERICAN STUDENTS AND CHRISTIAN 
INTERNATIONALISM 


The correspondence printed below includes a message sent from the Student Movement of the 

United States to several other countries where the W orld’s Student Christion Federation is in 

operation. This correspondence suggests that American students have a unique opportunity to 
demonstrate Christian Internationalism. 


To SrupeNnt MoveMeNts IN OrHer NATIONS: 
October 19th, 1921. 

O group or class within the United States is more 
Nad concerned than are students in the problems con- 

nected with the present international situation. They 
have not forgotten the noble aims for which they were 
told the War was to be fought, promises of a new world 
order based upon brotherhood and good-will. They had 
unbounded hopes that the Peace would fulfill these promises. 
Many were disappointed in the results of Versailles. A 
great majority showed by a special vote, taken last year 
among the nation’s students, that they would have pre- 
ferred to enter the League of Nations; a minority claimed 
that the tissue of compromises of the Treaty compelled 
them to favor delaying the start in building the interna- 
tional house rather than trust to such a rickety foundation. 

Whatever attitude is taken towards the past, we see in 
the forthcoming Washington Conference an occasion which 
may be seized upon to increase the interest in a coming 
Christian Internationalism, and to augment the resources 
of spiritual vitality and power, without which it will never 
be possible. 

We are convinced that our Student Christian Associations 
have a grave responsibility in the face of this situation. 
The World’s Student Christian Federation, with its access 
to the student classes of all the nations, may largely in- 
fluence the coming day. Amidst hatreds, suspicions, and 
selfishness, both with men and nations, there is an un- 
paralleled opportunity to make the Christian principles of 
brotherhood and respectful cooperative good-will deter- 
mining factors in the newly forming social order. 

We are determined to study relentlessly the implications 
of these Christian principles for the life of today. For- 
tunately, our present methods of study groups, meetings, 


and forums lend themselves readily to the consideration 


of the present emergent issues. We find that certain 


groups are utilizing the agenda of the Washington Confer- 
<nce as a basis for their discussions. There are welcome 
signs that such student thought and resolution are bound to 
result in expressed demands upon the delegation from 
the United States for immediate practical steps towards 


radical policies of disarmament.. Wise movements to ex- 
press this demand our Movement will further in every pos- 


sible way. 

The appeal of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
for funds for relief and fellowship seems to us a natural 
and immediate step toward this great end. We are anxious 
that every one of our local Associations shall show all 
possible initiative and sacrificial help in this effort to 
secure funds. We regard it as not a collection in the usual 
sense of that term, but rather an opportunity for sacrificial 
sharing in the sufferings and the frustrated aspirations of 
students in other lands, especially in Central Europe. 

In bringing this whole question more adequately to the 
attention of our members, we are undertaking an im- 
mediate piece of work which will test all we have of daring 
and endurance. We feel confident that your members 
must share our convictions concerning the momentous issues 
which are at stake, and the sole adequacy of the Lord Jesus 
and His way of love to meet them. We should welcome a 
message from you in regard to your hopes and plans. We 
should especially welcome suggestions concerning ways in 
which our two Movements may support in every possible 
way the workers in the political realm who may also long 
to see the New Day. Sincerely yours, 

Lestig BLANCHARD, 
Daviw R. Porter, 
Rosert P. WILDER, 


Replies from Other Movements 


E share with our comrades in the Student Move- 
W rice in the United States their sense of the grave 

responsibility of our Movements in the face of the 
present situation. We reciprocate their message of good-will 
to us and we commend with conviction their determination 
“to study relentlessly the implication of Christian prin- 
ciples for the life of today.” We take it that our friends 
are fully conscious that if the thousands of students who 
are found in the British and American Student Movements 
are going to contribute to the cause of world peace, we need 
nct only a union of hearts but a union of heads. There 
are well above the horizon problems which we have to 
solve as nations if we are to live at peace. Great Britain 
and America are today the two leading financial, commercial 
and manufacturing nations of the world, and as such their 
economic rivalries wax steadily. Most of the quarrels be- 
tween nations, though nominally concerned with ideals of 
lonor, are actually concerned with material interests like 
trade and profit. We do not settle these questions by de- 


national relationships must be based upon Christian prin- 
ciples, that God is the Father of us all, that we are all 
brothers, that refusal to look each upon the needs of others 
is as un-Christian between nations as between individuals. 
We can demand that truth, publicity, open diplomacy be 
practiced by our nations. We can advocate the develop- 
ment of personal contacts as much as possible; we know 
the good results that have followed from the coming of 
the Rhodes Scholars to one of our great universities, we 
know that during the period of the War personal friend- 
ships between leaders of national Student Movements was 
a powerful factor in preserving the Federation intact. We 
can press for free trade in all the world, and if Christians 
tell us that that is politics, well, hurrah for politics! We 
can throw our weight on the side of world disarmament. 
Tissincton TatLow, 
Great Britain. 


I AM convinced that it is at present the most urgent duty 


of-our World’s Federation to promote the discussion of 


inal claring that they arise solely out of wicked greed; some the international relationship and to try to come if pos- 

am of them do, but populations have to be housed and clothed sible to a common mind in relation to the international 

_ end fed, and an island people with a great population knows questions. The international discussion conference recently 

ish; ihat to do this adequately is not easy. held at Hardenbroeck was born out of this conviction, and 

| in We cannot all tackle these questions, but we can help to we do hope that henceforward in our World’s Federation 

ae raise up men of character and knowledge who will tackle there will be far more done than until now in order to 

oss them, and we can all learn to help create an atmosphere in create the right international atmosphere. 

ess our nations which will make possible decisions that are both IF, C, Rutcers, 

SO- wise and right. More than that, we can boldly affirm that Netherlands. §& 
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HOW ABOUT THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER 


AS the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment run its course? If not, does 
it need adjustment to meet the sit- 

uation that exists today? These questions 
are often asked by the best friends of 
the Student Christian Associations and 
not infrequently by Student Volunteers 
and other decided friends of the foreign 
missionary enterprise. 

That the Volunteer Movement was 
started in response to the clear leading of 
the Spirit of God none can doubt—l 
least of all. That it was truly guided in 
its simple yet highly revolutionary pro- 
gram one cannot question. 

The Movement began spontaneously at 
Mt. Hermon, following earnest prayer by 
individuals and groups, both before and at 
that first conference of Christian students 
in 1886. The burden on the hearts of 
these young folks was that students in 
sufficient numbers should, under divine 
leading, dedicate their lives to carrying the 
Gospel message to non-Christian lands. 

The Movement began and has con- 
tinued with two main lines of service: 
(1) to seek to raise up a sufficient number 
of well-qualified missionary candidates to 
supply and challenge the churches with 
those eager to go to mission fields, and (2) 
to lay upon all students and through them 
as widely as possible upon all Christians 
the responsibility to give themselves to 
the foreign missionary undertaking. 

As a means of carrying out its purpose 
the Movement has called individual stu- 
dents to consider whether they should 
not make this declaration: “It is my pur- 
pose, if God permit, to become a foreign 
missionary.” 

From the first there has been criticism 
of this definite declaration. “Why not get 
students to say they are willing to do 
God’s will in any field of service any- 
where?” has been asked. This suggestion, 
though often carefully pondered, has never 
been acted upon by the leaders of the 
Movement. Because, they said, there is 
all the difference in the world between 
passively being willing to do God’s will 
(or thinking one is) and in being willing 
with set purpose to discover and do that 
will. God guides men not by theories but 
by confronting them with actual purposes 
and situations. 

I believe with all my heart that the 
Movement has been led along the path- 
way of God’s guiding in adhering to their 
first central purpose. 

But should it continue to adhere to 
what some might call this narrow way? 
The Australian Student Christian Move- 
ment has decided to give up their distinc- 
tive Student- Volunteer organization be- 
cause it has “attained its purpose in per- 
meating the whole Movement with the 
world outlook.” In the somewhat fluid 
Student Movement in Canada the plan 
seems to be to have the missionary in- 
terests carried forward by a committee 
with no organization charged with calling 
definitely upon men and women to form 


MOVEMENT? 


By GEORGE IRVING 


Are the colleges and the whole Church 
su ficiently filled with the missionary 
spirit? 

How can the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment more effectively cooperate with 
the general Student Christian Move- 
ment tn occupying the field ? 


specific missionary purposes for their life 
work. There is also some talk of the 
British Student Movement giving up the 
well-known watchword “The Evangeli- 
zation of the World in This Generation.” 
This latter proposal does not necessarily 
mean disbanding or changing the purpose 
of the Student Volunteer Union, as it is 
known in Great Britain. It does, however, 
indicate that there is a recognized need for 
a fundamental change in the Student Vol- 
unteer organization. 

Is this the direction in which the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement should travel 
in the United States of America? Should 
it be demobilized or so changed in its 
purpose as to be virtually a new organiza- 
tion? My own deep conviction is that the 
answer is unequivocally “No.” The fol- 
lowing are some of my reasons: 

1. The Student Volunteer Movement 
was clearly called into being by the lead- 
ing of God if we may have any way of 
recognizing such leading. It has had no 
sufficient evidence that God has finished 
with it. This may sound dogmatic, but in 
the nature of the case, can it be anything 
else? 

2. God has used the purpose of the 
Movement with its challenging “declara- 
tion” to bring thousands to face what is a 
clear duty for some one and in doing so 
has not only greatly helped to increase the 
number and quality of missionary candi- 
dates but has enriched great areas of the 
whole Christian Church outside of what 
might be called the definite missionary 
field. If the Volunteer Movement were 
given up, we have no other means ade- 
quate to accomplish this necessary result. 

3. One great unfinished task of the 
Church is to evangelize the non-Christian 
world. That cannot be done without men 
and women being willing to get down to 
the decision whether they will or will not 
go as missionaries. The Movement is nec- 
essary to call out the right number of 
persons for this service. To say that 
there are other great tasks before the 
Church at home, such as “Christianizing 
eur social order,” while perfectly true, is 
no answer. While the human mind works 
as it does and the human will responds to 
such stimuli as now move it, the honest 
effort to call men and women to face the 
ques‘ion of their duty in regard to the un- 
finished foreign missionary enterprise will 
c. ntinue to be necessary. 

To say that the Student Volunteer 
Movement sets up two standards of con- 
secration for Christians borders on the 
absurd. Because men in the spirit of 


Christ give themselves to one great task 
which from the first Christian century has 
been the organizing, fertilizing process in 
the Church’s life is no reason why others 
should not give their energies in the direc- 
tion to which they themselves are led. 

Unless we are willing to believe that 
the foreign missionary task should be 
given up and that we may trust to the re- 
generating influence of modern business 
and social contacts among the nations, I 
am convinced that we need to sharpen up 
our purpose to present the claims of life 
service on the foreign mission field to this 
and succeeding generations of students. 

But this is not to say the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement as at present organized 
is perfect. The election of a council, 
composed mostly of undergraduate Stu- 
dent Volunteers, has done a great deal to 
help adjust the Movement to the temper 
of the times and to present needs. More 
and more the Movement must be guided in 
fact as well as in name by the Volunteers 
who are in the colleges and by those who 
have actually gone into definite missionary 
service. 

The relation of the Student Volunteer 
Movement to the whole Christian life of 
the colleges, especially as represented by 
the Christian Associations, must be more 
vital. The Student Volunteers of any 
institution over the country at large can- 
not and should not be required to repre- 
sent the missionary interests of the Asso- 
ciations. While I believe in the sharp, 
clear-cut objective of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, I am equally convinced 
that no group of Volunteers, large or 
small, can release any Christian from his 
unequivocal missionary responsibility. 

There seems to be a deep-rooted ten 
dency in human nature to consider the 
work one is at the time engaged in as ex- 
clusively the concern of one’s self. The 
leaders of the Movement, in a laudable zeal 
for the cause which they represent, have 
been in danger of giving the impression 
that the Movement is a “close corporation,” 
managed and controlled entirely by what, 
ii spite of the helpful changes toward 

me measure of democracy, is a self-per- 
pe‘uating organization. Undergraduates 
and graduate Student Volunteers must be 
induced to have a larger sense of respon- 
sibility for the actual working of the 
Movement. 

Not infrequently plans and programs 
which affect the whole Christian life of 
the colleges and universities are made 
without following the obviously desirable 
strategy, to mention nothing else, of hav- 
ing those who must help in carrying out 
the projected.plans share the responsi- 
bility for their making. 

If such simple changes which are, I] be- 
lieve, more a matter of temper and atti- 
tude of mind on the part of the directing 
committee and its secretaries, can be met 
speedily, the Movement will certainly go 
from strength to strength in its service to 
the whole cause of Christ. 
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THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 


President James McCosh of Princeton 

wrote of its Student Volunteers: “Has 
any such offering of living young men and 
women been presented in our age, in our 
country; in any age, or in any country; 
since the day of Pentecost?” 

When these words were penned the 
Movement had not demonstrated its right 
to exist. Dr. McCosh’s statement was in 
the nature of a prophecy. What would he 
say if he were living now? In 1920 more 
Student Volunteers sailed to foreign fields 
under North American missionary societies 
than went out during any previous year in 
the history of the Movement. The exact 
number is 595, which is twenty-five per 
cent more than the record of the preced- 
ing year and fifty per cent more than the 
average for each of the last ten years. 
They were appointed by seventy-four dif- 
ferent missionary societies. The total num- 
ber of Student Volunteers who have sailed 
from Canada and the United States since 
the Movement began is 8,742. 

Today no small number of the leaders 
of the missionary movement in foreign 
lands are Student Volunteers: Bishop L. 
H. Roots, Rev. Edward Lobenstein, Mrs. 
Lawrence Thurston and Mrs. Frame of 
China, Dr. John M. Springer of Africa, 
Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer of Cairo, Dr. W. 
J. Wanless, a leading medical missionary 
in India, Dr. Paul Harrison of Arabia, and 
Miss Charlotte de Forest of Japan. 

In studying the Student Volunteer 
Movement’s influence today, mention must 
be made of the fact that in the secretariat 
of the mission boards at home fifty or 
sixty prominent leaders of the missionary 
enterprise are Student Volunteers: Rev. 
Enoch F. Bell, Dr. Stephen J. Corey, Dr. 
Robert E. Speer, Dr. Joseph C. Robbins, 
Dr. Brewer Eddy, Dr. W. E. Taylor, Rev. 
Allen E, Armstrong, Mr. Fennell P. Tur- 
ner, Rev. Thomas S. Donohugh, Mrs. 
Mabel Milham Roys, Mrs. Io Barnes St. 
John, Rev. Ralph Ward, Miss Ella D. Mac- 
Laurin, Rey. Charles G. Hounshell, and 
Dr. T. B. Ray. 

The question is often asked as to the 
qualifications for spiritual leadership of 
the Volunteers today. The following facts 
bring us to believe that the present volun- 
teers are not less able or devoted than 
their predecessors. Of those graduated in 
1921 from North American colleges, three 
in ten have served on the cabinets of the 
Student Christian organizations in their 
respective colleges; one in ten has been 
president of a college Christian Associa- 
tion; eight in ten of the women and five 
in ten of the men have taught in Sunday 
Schools; three in ten have had experience 
in city missions or social settlements; three 
in ten of the men have been pastors of 
churches for at least a summer. 

The Student Volunteer Movement has 
always been an autonomous movement. 
One reason for this is the fact that from 
its foundation it has united within its mem- 
bership the students of Canada as well as 
those of the States, and women as well as 


[ the early days of this Movement, 


IN 1921 


By ROBERT P. WILDER 


IPP P EEE LE SEE EEE EEE ERE EERE EEE EET EEE EEE EEE 

Interesting facts are here given con- 
cerning certain developments in the 
Volunteer Movement since the Des 
Moines Convention. 

Did you know that in 1920 more 

Volunteers actually sailed for the for- 
eign missionary field than in any pre- 
vious year? 
SSSR EEEEESERESE SEES ee eee 
men. But from the time it became an or- 
ganized movement its. Executive Commit- 
tee has always included representatives of 
the Christian Associations and it has been 
in the closest relationship to the Student 
Christian organizations in the various col- 
leges of the United States and Canada. 
By way of illustrating its policy of co- 
operation with the local Associations in 
missionary activities, I quote from an edi- 
torial in the October, 1921, number of The 
Bulletin (the official magazine of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement) : 


Where does the Volunteer Band come in 
on this whole scheme? It doesn’t come in, 
not as a Band. In almost every institution 
there is a general Christian organiza- 
tion whether known as a Young Men’s 
Christian Association or a Young Women’s 
Christian Association, a Christian Union, 
or by some other name. It is the preroga- 
tive and the function of such an organiza- 
tion to develop Christian world thinking in 
the student body. But the Volunteer has 
an ample opportunity and a solemn duty 
as an interested member of the organiza- 
tion to throw his energies into the general 
effort. He may have to do some pioneer- 
ing. He may have to develop a conscience 
for missionary education in the organiza- 
tion. But only when he sees the under- 
taking in danger of going by default is he 
justified in striking out on an educational 
effort on his own initiative. 


There is a Joint Committee on Mission- 
ary Education consisting of two represen- 
tatives of the Student Christian Movement 
in Canada, two representatives of the Stu- 
dent Associations in the United States, and 
three representatives of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, to cooperate in the ini- 
tiation and promotion of a missionary pro- 
gram throughout the student field. 

In accordance with this policy the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement has been carry- 
ing on its educational work. During the 
past year 271 institutions reported 781 
classes in mission study, 19,289 men and 
women being enrolled in these classes. 
Twenty-two institutions reported “world 
problems forums” for the discussion of in- 
ternational and missionary questions, these 
attended by 4,508 students. Sixty-eight in- 
stitutions used the poster exhibit prepared 
by the Movement; and 260 used this 
method of missionary education, making 
original posters following suggestions from 
the Movement. The educational secretar- 
ies have encouraged the use of college 
papers as a medium of missionary publicity 
and 175 institutions have developed this 
method effectively. Two hundred and 
thirty colleges report that they have pro- 
moted the individual reading of missionary 
literature. . Missionary education is now 
very widely adopted by the churches, but 
the plan of such voluntary study originated 


with the Student Volunteer Movement, the 
pioneer in its leadership bemg D. W. Lyon. 
When he sailed for China he was suc- 
ceeded by Harlan P. Beach, who, after ten 
years of service for the Student Volunteer 
Movement, became professor in Yale Uni- 
versity in the first chair of missions in a 
great university in North America. He 
was followed by J. Lovell Murray, who has 
served as an educational secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement during the 
past fifteen years. 

After the success of mission study was 
demonstrated in the colleges, the Student 
Volunteer Movement was urged to extend 
its advantages to the churches, but the 
leaders of the Movement felt and still feel 
that its efforts should be limited to work 
among students. However, it is of inter- 
est to note that the Central Committee of 
United Study of Missions of Women’s 
Boards and the Missionary Education 
Movement owe their origin to the Student 
Volunteer Movement. Before either of 
these wonderful organizations was formed 
Professor Beach, then educational secre- 
tary of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
corresponded with more than 500 mission 
study classes in the churches, and special 
editions of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment’s early text book were issued for 
such church classes. It was Professor 
Beach and Miss Abbie B. Child, a member 
of the Advisory Committee of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, who originated the 
comprehensive plans for mission study 
among women; and Professor Beach and 
other secretaries of the Movement worked 
out the first plans for mission study which 
resulted in the formation of the Mission- 
ary Education Movement. During all these 
past years a stream of young men and 
women has poured out from the colleges 
with a passion for mission study and to 
their influence is due in no small measure 
the growth of missionary education in the 
churches—both in young people’s societies 
and in women’s missionary societies. 

The Movement has been able to keep in 
touch with student thought because it has 
always had on its traveling staff volun- 
teers just out of college. As soon as the 
schedules of traveling secretaries are out- 
lined they are sent to all national, field and 
local secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A,, in order that adjustments may 
be made if any proposed visits conflict with 
the plans of Association leaders. 

While the leaders and members of the 
Student Volunteer Movement realize that 
they have a close relationship to the Stu- 
dent Christian organizations in their re- 
spective colleges, they also realize that they 
have a direct responsibility to the foreign 
mission boards under whom the volunteers 
expect to serve in the various mission fields. 
This year over 2,000 new missionaries are 
called for by the foreign mission boards. 
‘The Student Volunteer Movement is the 
recognized interdenominational recruiting 
agency serving all of these boards. On the 
Executive Committee of the Movement 
there are five representatives of these 
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boards, as well as two from the Student 
Y. M. C. A. and Student Y. W. C. A. of 
the United States and two from the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement of Canada. Fif- 
teen members of the Executive Committee 
are nominated by the Student Volunteer 
Council, and they must be Student Volun- 
teers who are still students. When they 
cease to be students their term of office au- 
tomatically expires. In addition there are 
six delegates at large on the Committee, 
consisting of graduate Student Volunteers 
and other friends of the Movement. 

The most recent development in the 
Movement has been the formation of the 
Student Volunteer Council, composed of 
two representatives, a man and woman, 
from each of the Student Volunteer 
Unions. They, too, must be Student Volun- 
teers who are still students. The Council 
has had two meetings, the first in the 
spring of 1920, and the second last spring. 
The duties of the Council are to nominate 
hfteen members to serve on the Executive 
Committee, to review the work of the 
Movement, and to make suggestions as to 
how the work can be carried on most ef- 
fectively. There are thirty-nine Student 
Volunteer Unions in different parts of the 
United States and Canada, as remote as 
the Winnipeg Union in the North, the 
Texas Union in the South, the Boston and 
Connecticut Valley Unions in the East, and 
the California Unions in the West. 

Last year thirty-seven Student Volunteer 
Conferences were held with 5,797 delegates 
from 566 institutions, as against thirty-one 
Student Volunteer Conferences with 4,003 
delegates from 463 institutions during the 
previous year. In both years the number 
of students recorded did not include stu- 
dents in the institutions where the confer- 
ences were held, other than a small number 
who registered as delegates. The number 
of students directly influenced by these 
conferences would be over 10,000. In ad- 
dition to attending these conferences, the 
traveling secretaries of the Movement 
were also present at twenty Y. M. C. A. 
state or sectional student conferences or 
council meetings and fifteen Association 
summer conferences. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
influence of the groups of devoted Volun- 
teers to be found in student centers. They 
are generators of spiritual power as well 
as of missionary zeal. Year by year the 
traveling secretaries of the Movement 
carry into the colleges the call of Christ 
for heroic service in neglected lands. 

The question is often raised as to how 
the results attending the work of the 
Movement can be explained. Those who 
have thought most on the subject are 
united in their conviction that the greatest 
single factor is the prayers of those earn- 
est followers of Christ who have faithfully 
interceded with the Lord of the Harvest 
that He will send forth laborers into His 
Harvest. The leaders of the Movement 
labor under no delusion in this matter. The 
demand for Student Volunteers for the 
non-Christian world can be met only by 
young men and women who respond to that 
call because the spirit of the living God 
moves on their hearts and makes clear 
what the Lord would have them do. It is 
a superhuman task that is laid upon them. 
“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest.” 
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EDITORIALS 


Between Halves 


Le particular time in the college 
Association year might be compared 
with the “between halves” period in a 
foot-ball game. That period in foot-ball 
is a most strategic one. It is a time for 
the team and coach to size up the strong 
and weak points of the opponent, to study 
the plays that have been ground gainers 
and those that have meant lost territory. 
Further, it is a time ‘to rehearse final plans 
for “uncorking” new plans with which to 
vary the attack. 

Likewise, this New Year's period is a 
time for officers of Student Associations 
to look back over the work of the fall in a 
similar analysis and to make courageous 
plans for the remaining months of the year. 
in such a retrospect it is probably safe 
to say that in many sections the “opposi- 
tion” to the Association has been prac- 
tically negligible. It has been an opposition 
centering largely around our unusually 
stubborn old friend Indifference. 

Certain plays that have been tried have 
been consistent ground losers. The ef- 
fort to advance by making the Association 
popular either through soft-pedaling the 
religious feature or by calling everybody 
in college a member of the Y. M. C. A. 
irrespective of his affiliations or desires, 
has not so far been successful. We have 
lost ground, too, where we have had cabin- 
e's which were not absolutely united on 
the central Christian purpose of the As- 
sociation program, Mere good fellows may 
have a place in the combination but our ex- 
perience during the past few weeks would 
indicate that their presence on the cabinet 
dilutes in a multiplied ratio the religious 
zeal that must be at the heart of the As- 
sociation. Generally speaking, one of the 
outstanding shortcomings in our fall’s per- 
formance has been our failure to follow up 
gained advantages. In more than one point 
we have had exceptionally fine new stu- 
dent or social programs but have failed 
to capitalize the good feeling and acquaint- 
ances by following immediately with other 
aspects of the Association program. 


T IS not good football psychology to 

dwell too long on the good plays. But 
these that I shall mention are “plays” that 
not only have made gains but still hold 
great promise for the balance of the year. 
Those Associations that took time for cab- 
inet retreats before the opening of school 
are Associations that have made a consis- 
tent showing during the fall. This list 
includes a larger number of Associations 
than any recent year has seen. The “open 
formation on offense” with discussion 
groups permeating all natural groupings 
has also been widely used and increas- 
ingly successful. The occasional gospel 
team activities of the Associations have 
not only extensively advanced the Asso- 
citation position but also have reacted 
most positively on the spirit of the entire 
organization. The international friendship 
program of education and giving which 
has met such immediate response in prac- 
tically every Association also represents a 
great step forward on a pathway the limits 
of which we do not yet know. We have 
also been learning a lesson that by means 


of publicity we can make far greater gains 
than many local Associations have realized. 
We have seen the possibilities of publicity 
not only for announcing Association events 
but also as a means of disseminating in- 
ternational and other intelligence. 

In looking over the successes and fail- 
ures of the fall and looking forward to 
the remaining weeks of this year, we feel 
that our greatest hope lies in utilizing 
more fully than ever before the form of 
attack known as the Association Friend- 
ship Council. Where organized, this has 
been not only a consistent ground gainer 
but has also made it easier for all the other 
Association activities to advance. Its cen- 
tral organizing principle of friendship has 
been one that has melted the opposition as 
nothing else has done. 


UT how far we have fallen short! 

The unparalleled growth in enroll- 
ment in every college has placed upon us 
burdens which have tested our expansive- 
ness and even more our spirtual power. 
The difficulties of finance have tried men’s 
souls, especially in “secretarial points,” 
and have made the Friendship Fund in 
reality a venture of faith. How difficult 
is it in a vast country to build up as co- 
hesive a Movement as we have dreamed 
of! And then, as the acid test, how many 
men have we cherished for the Kingdom 
and have not won! We are in no mood 
for self-congratulation and resting on our 
oars. God is trying us in a school of dis- 
cipline. We must humble ourselves under 
His mighty hand. 

Thus only do we gain the patience, the 
daring, and the kindling power for the 
new year, by a new reliance upon God. A 
member of the International Committee, a 
former student secretary tells how, on a 
recent early morning journey to his busi- 
ness office, there came to him with fresh 
meaning, “He restoreth my soul.” There 
is a process of renewal which we all need. 
Ours is a Gospel of the Second Start. As 
members of a movement which at the be- 
ginning learned so intimately the fact of 
God’s leadership, let us none the less learn 
it now in this day of thanksgiving and 
discipline with Hope deferred. “Teach 
us the patience of unanswered prayer.” 


ONSIDERING the Student Move- 

ment as a whole, a survey of the fall’s 
work is first of all a cause for gratitude. 
It has been a hard pull back to pre-war 
standards. Many precedents and much 
momentum had to be counted among the 
casualties. We can sense now a rising 
tide of spiritual power. Signs of this, to 
mention a few, are the developing self- 
consciousness and power of the Field 
Councils, the unmistakable advance in 
Bible study, the deliberate consideration 
of the issues involved in the Washington 
Conference, the cordial reception of the 
Friendship Fund, and the plans for evan- 
gelism. It is hard to capture within the 
confines of a generalization the tendencies 
of a Movement as widespread and self- 
determinative as this, yet here are clear 
advances which should give us courage, 
faith and hope as we go forward to the 
new start. 
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News and Views 


Some years ago a friend gave the lowa 
State Association several hundred dollars 
to be used as seemed 
best. About the same 
time the parents of an 
Ames student who had 
been killed in an acci- 
dent, sent the money the boy had saved 
to reenter college, giving permission to use 
the fund as the secretary might wish. 
These two gifts started a loan fund from 
which more than $3,000 has been loaned in 
small amounts to students in the last two 
years. The fund is meant to help needy 
students over temporary financial strin- 
gency. This year the Board of Directors 
was able to establish another loan fund 
from a cafeteria surplus. This fund is 
open to juniors and seniors of good scho- 
lastic standing. There has never been a 
year when such a fund was more needed 
than this year and through it needy and 
deserving students will be able to finish 
their education. 

We know of other Associations which 
have similar loan funds and find the same 
gratifying results. If propertly used and 
safeguarded such funds make possible a 
service which can be rendered in no other 
way. 


Loan 
Funds 


The Dartmouth Association has set aside 
Paul G. Sanderson to give special atten- 
tion to the Association 
work among the enter- 
ing class. This is a 
most commendable pro- 
cedure. The Student 
Department formerly issued a pamphlet en- 
titled “Work for New Students.” A new 
pamphlet just off the press, compiled by 
Gale Seaman, dealing with this same phase 
of work, has the more suggestive title, 
“Work with New Students.” This change 
of title suggests a radical change in policy 
which has been adopted in several colleges. 
It means that many freshmen are ready 
to go full speed into college Association 
work. They have been trained in high 
school clubs, inner circles, church work, 
etc. Not’ a day should be lost in setting 
them at work for their classmates. We are 
glad to note that in some of the larger 
universities Freshmen Friendship Coun- 
cils have been established which parallel 
in every essential the regular Friendship 
Council which deals with the three upper 
classes. Every Association which feels 
the need of a broader and a deeper work 
might well adopt a policy of specializing 
for the next three years on work with 
freshmen. 


Work with 
Freshmen 


Zuni, an Indian pueblo, the first dis- 
covered by Coronado and his famous ex- 
pedition, is 42 miles 
from the railroad. Dur- 
ing the open season a 
stage driver brings 
mail two or three times 
a week. Questions of disarmament and 
world brotherhood seem remote factors 
in that slow going village, one of the oldest 
in the new world. Recent visitors had 
shown real moving pictures for the first 
time in the little adobe schoolhouse. Then 
followed in orthodox fashion a talk by 
the leader on “What the Y. M. C. A. 


A “Backward” 


Race 


Stands For,” after which an opportunity 
was given for questions. One bright look- 
ing chap got up and to the amazement of 
the chairman said: “What I want to 
know is, how are they getting on with this 
League of Nations?” He explained that 
world news traveled slowly in that coun- 
try but that his people were alive to the 
issues of the day. 

The first Americans are concerned about 
the hopes and fears of their less privileged 
brothers across the seas. Surely world 
brotherhood is taking on new meaning. 
No longer can we be content with the 
slogan: “Students of the World United.” 
It must now be nothing less than “Nations, 
Peoples of the World United.” 


Book Reviews 


A NEW MIND FOR THE NEW 
AGE. By Henry Churchill King. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


This book by the President of Oberlin 
includes the six Cole lectures which he 
gave at Vanderbilt last winter. In the first 
three he analyzes the present situation, 
warning us especially against the perils 
of disillusionment, reaction and destruc- 
tive revolution, but reminding us of the 
values revealed during war days which 
must not be forgotten. By far the most 
important sections are those which deal 
with the educational demands of the new 
age. Referring to the impending indus- 
trial crisis, he quotes with approval Pro- 
fessor Small’s declaration: “The central 
human question now, and probably for 
generations to come, is, What is right, and 
how may we realise the right in economic 
relations?” He sketches the need for a 
daring facing of these and the new prob- 
lems of politics. Less space than we 
could wish is given to the questions in- 
volved in interracial and _ international 
problems. Assuming these, however, the 
chapters on the urgent need for educa- 
tional readjustments and religious com- 
mitment are stirring. 


Davin R. Porrer. 


PLAYING SQUARE WITH TO- 
MORROW. By Fred _ Eastman. 
Published jointly by the Council of 
Women for Home Missions and the 
Missionary Education Movement. 


The call of America is the word of this 
book; a call into rural communities among 
new Americans, migrant workers, south- 
ern mountaineers, negroes, Indians, and 
Spanish-speaking folk. Here the oppor- 
tunity looms large to play “Square with 
Tomorrow” in meeting the compelling 
needs of today. “America stands at the 
crossroads of self-interest and _ service. 
America is you and the thousands of other 
young men and women now in our schools 
and colleges, and you want to play square 
with America and with Tomorrow.” 

The book commends itself to mission 
study courses and offers valuable material 
for forum meetings and discussions. It 
is to be hoped that this is but the begin- 
ning of a series of texts on opportuni- 
ties for service which will be adapted for 
use in our schools and colleges. 

The author challenges “Young America 
at the Crossroads.” In the opening chap- 


ter he says: “If America chooses the 
wrong road—the road of self-interest— 
she will lead the nations of the world, but 
it will be to their damnation, through mili- 
tarism, imperialism and greed.” 

G. E. E. Lirypgutst. 


DISCIPLINE AND THE DERE- 
LICT. By Thomas Arkle Clark. 
The Macmillan Company. 


Here is a little book from the pen of 
a human college professor who has 
evidently had the confidence of many 
generations of students as well as wide 
experience on faculty committees for 
guiding undergraduate activities. It 
treats in a delightful way well-known 
types—the man who is working his way; 
the cribber; the politician; the athlete; 
the loafer; the fusser ; etc. 

The author has observed keenly and at 
the same time has kept his feet on the 
ground. His testimony and opinions are 
very much worth reading by one who 
wishes to understand the currents that 
flow beneath the surface of modern campus 
life and which have such profound and 
often surprising effects upon the callow 
student. The chapter on the student who 
works is a mine of wise counsel. Every 
chapter has pointers for the Association 
secretary or faculty man who has a gen- 
uine desire to understand and minister to 
the needy or the misguided student. 

Eart H. Kersey. 


A Student's Note Book 


It is reported that Dr. Paul Harrison 
of Arabia is to be in this country during 
the next college year. We shall be much 
in hope that arrangements can be made 
with his Board for a continuance of his 
remarkable work in the American colleges. 

* * 

Stitt Wilson is giving the larger part 
of this college year to visiting American 
colleges for campaigns of social evangel- 
ism under the auspices of the Student De- 
partment. During the autumn he has been 
chiefly in Hiram, Findlay, Illinois Wes- 
leyan, Southern Illinois Normal and Val- 
paraiso University. Sherwood Eddy has 
been busy on similar errands, visiting 
among other institutions, University of 
Chicago, University of North Dakota, 
Penn State College, Cornell, University of 
Rochester. 

* * * 

“Mile. Suzanne Bidgrain, one of the 
Secretaries of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, has been spending several 
months in this country visiting Associa- 
tions in the East and in the Central West. 
For several years she has been connected 
with the French Student Christian Move- 
ment, although she received part of her 
education at Glasgow. She has brought 
with her a most helpful message concern- 
ing the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration and its place in the life of stu- 
dents today. 

* * * 

Huntley Dupre, formerly secretary at 
Ohio State University, has returned from 
Prague, and is busily engaged in the col- 
leges testifying to what he has seen con- 
cerning student need in Central Europe. 
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Work with Boys 


“T°HE most comprehensive program of 

serving the High School boys of the 
community by a college Association that 
has yet come to our attention is that re 
cently inaugurated at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

The boys of the town had no oppor- 
tunities for a “get together” center such 
as is provided in other cities by the As- 
sociation. Pool rooms and restaurants 
afforded the only places of gathering. Re- 
alizing that this condition was satisfac- 
tory to neither the parents nor the boys, 
the Miami University Association started 
a movement to provide a more suitable 
recreation center. The idea was supported 
with great enthusiasm by the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs of Oxford. A vacant 
lodge room was rented and redecorated. 
Furniture was secured through the dif- 
ferent clubs and by contributions from the 
business men of the town. An _ initial 
budget of approximately $600 was pre 
pared, and was easily raised among the 
townspeople. 

A definite program covering physical, 
social, edfticational and religious activities 
has been prepared by the University “Y” 
cabinet which will maintain 
over this “Hi-Y Club.” 


supervision 
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BUNCH FROM THE POLISH DISTRICT 
OF CHICAGO ON A HIKE UNDER THE 
GUIDANCE OF NOTHWESTERN UNI.- 
VERSITY SOCIAL SERVICE COMMITTEE 
HE Association at Cincinnati Univer- 
sity has taken a real interest in the 
needy boys in the neighborhood. Seeking 
for a means of establishing a human con- 
tact, an effective as well as novel method 
was hit upon when the students organized 
the boys into a cheering section for athletic 
contests. Needless to say they have proven 
effective rooters. The boys were later or- 
ganized into smaller groups, each to be 
cared for by a student. Fifty per cent of 
the boys have juvenile court records and 
the piece of work done among them prom- 
ises to be the most effective ever furnished 
for the community. 
The Association has also had a promin- 
ent part in reorganizing the Big Brother 
Movement among Protestant churches of 
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the community. A committee on boys’ work 
has furnished a number of Big Brothers 
and the General Secretary served as chair- 
man of the work among Protestant 
churches. 


"T*HE Older Boys’ Conference, held in 

Illinois in November, was attended by 
more than forty-five students who came 
because of their interest in some kind of 
work with boys. During the conference 
they had special sessions at which they dis- 
cussed the possibilities of boys’ work within 
the college community. 

Time was also found for discussion of 
gospel team work. Another contribution 
which this delegation of students made to 
the older 


boys at the conference was 
through the testimony at the closing ses- 
sion of two of the students present— 


Graham Penfield, President of last year’s 
Northwestern University Football Team 
and Harold Yates, the present captain of 
the University of* Illinois track team. 
They brought a challenge to the boys 
present to line up with the Christian forces 
immediately on entering college. 


North Carolina 
State College 


HE achievements of the Association 

this fall have not been astounding. The 
purpose of this article is to give them as 
they are, the weak points, and the strong, 
if there be any of the latter. 

Work for new students was carried on 
with some degree of success. The com- 
mittee was composed entirely of soph- 
omores, the President of the sophomore 
class being chairman. This committee did 
good work in meeting trains, helping the 
freshmen find their rooms, and giving 
them inférmation. 

The first Monday night after the opening 
of school a special meeting for freshmen 
was held. This was attended by three- 
fourths of the freshman class. At this 
meeting talks on “Starting Right” were 
made by the chairman of the new student 
committee, a prominent alumnus and the 
General Secretary. 

Each man was asked to fill out a card 
giving his church relationship and a record 
of the various religious activities in which 
he had engaged. An informal sccial then 
followed and refreshments were served. 

From those of the new men who have 
had experience in Hy-Y work and Young 
People’s work of any kind, a Friendship 
Council for Freshmen has been organized. 
Marked interest is being shown in this 
organization. The number has increased 
from forty-six to sixty and is growing. 
Points are given for attendance at Council 
meeting. Bible study class, Y. M. C. A. 
meetings, for bringing other men to Y. M. 
C. A. meetings, and service to other men. 
In order that the members may be better 
fitted for personal work, the Council is 
studying Dr. Weatherford’s “Introducing 
Men to Christ.” 

In addition to the religious work, social 
and physical features have been added. A 
successful banquet served by the ladies of 
the faculty has been held. On this occa- 
sion Odis B. Hinnant, of Wilmington, 
spoke on “How the Council Can Accom- 
plish Its Purpose,” which is “to create, 


maintain and extend throughout the stu- 
dent body high standards of Christian 
character.” 

Bible Study has gone very well this 
year compared with what was done last 
year and the year before. Thirty-two 
groups with an enrollment of 350 have 
been conducted. One of these was a 
teacher training course, taught by a faculty 
man; another, on the life of Christ, was 
also taught by a professor. The remain- 
ing thirty groups were led by students 
who received training in a normal group 
The course used was prepared by one of 
our own professors and was_ specially 
adapted to meet local conditions. It is 
called “The Religion of Jesus Based On 
His Own Words.” In this course the 
principles of the Kingdom of Heaven were 
outlined and then in the light of these 
principles social problems, and more par- 
ticularly, campus problems, were discussed. 
Each week mimeographed copies of the 
lesson were made and given to each man 
enrolled. The attendance was 
the interest shown was keen. 
was fine as far as it went. But sixty-six 
and two-thirds per cent. of the student 
body were not in these classes. We have 
no reason to be “tickled with ourselves.” 

The visit of Dr. Allan K. Foster of the 
Educational Board of the Northern Bap 
tist Church was one of the 
events of the first term. 
evangelism that abides. 


excellent, 
This work 


outstanding 
His is a type of 


Sex hygiene was presented to State 
College students by Dr. F. N. Seerley, 
Dean of the International Y. M. C. A. 


College at Springfield. Seventy-five per 
cent of the students heard his first address 
They turned out en masse to hear the 
second address. 

At this goes to press we are planning 
for a visit from Dr. E. C. Lindeman, Pro 
fessor of Sociology and Economics at 
North Carolina College for Women, who 
spent the summer in Europe studying so 
cial and economic conditions there. He is 
coming to present the needs of the Euro 
pean students. We have not had much 
success in raising money in the last two 
years, and the circulating medium is ex 
ceeding scarce at this college at this time 
but we believe that State College men will 
respond to this appeal. 


Mention should be made of the work 
of the College Women’s Club. These 
ladies have agreed to serve any kind of 
a luncheon any time we want it, at cost 
This is certainly a big asset. 

Plans for the second term call for an 


evangelistic campaign the middle of Jan 
uary led by the veteran campaigner, W. 
D. Weatherford, the continuation of Bible 
study, the organization of mission study, 
personal work on the part of the Fresh 
man Friendship Council and the Promotion 
Force (an organization similar to the 
Friendship Council, composed of seventy 
upper classmen), and for a delegation of 
twenty at the Blue Ridge conference. 
There is something in organization and 
in having the mechanics of Association 
work right, but more important still is that 
the workers be filled with the Spirit of 
Christ. This we are striving for. The im- 
portance of daily Bible study and prayer 
is being emphasized. The course . being 
used is Fosdick’s “Meaning of Prayer.” 


E. S. KInc. 
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Students of the World 


HE Federation Conference in China, 
April 4th to 9th, 1922, will be held in 
Peking. 

The Executive Committee desires that 
the Student Christian Movements in China 
should take the largest possible initiative 
in determining the aims and program of 
the Conference. A conference of leaders 
of the Chinese Student Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. meeting in Shanghai suggest 
as the theme of the conference, “Christ in 
World Reconstruction,” and urge that the 
Christianising of the whole world, East 
and West, be the recurrent note of ad- 
dresses and discussions. 

Study of the Chinese plans for the con- 
ference suggests that China will set a high 
standard for the preparation and following 
up of such gatherings. 


ROM the International Red Cross, 

Geneva, we have received the following 
statistics concerning students in Russia, 
furnished by their delegate at Moscow, but 
confessedly incomplete, and giving no in- 
dication of the preportion of advanced stu- 
dents in the universities: 


Total number of students in City and 
Province of Moscow, 44,544. 

Monthly ration which fifty per cent. of 
the students (at most) receive, 30 tbs. of 
bread, 1 Ib. each of fat, sugar, and salt, 

Monthly State Subsidy in paper money, 
(equals the price of 4 Ibs. of bread), Rou- 
bles 13,800 (equals 1 Swiss Franc). 

Total number of students in Russia, 175,- 
971. 


ONSTRUCTION has been begun on 

buildings for the Piriapolis (Uruguay) 
International Student Camp, to be ready 
for the next student camp and conference 
in February. Since the last camp, held 
some years ago, the camping idea has 
spread. Last year in Buenos Aires there 
were eight camping groups, totaling some 
300 men; Rio de Janeiro held its first 
camp last year; and Santiago (Chile) and 
Lima (Peru) announce plans for camps 
next season. 


ERMANY is engaged in making quite 
the most interesting and significant ex- 
periment in the organization of under- 
graduate life to be found anywhere in the 
student world today, namely, the effort to 
create a German Student State. By the 
Student State, Germans mean the organiza- 
tion of every phase of student existence in 
such a way that the entire body of students 
becomes a_ self-supporting entity, com- 
pletely independent economically and po- 
‘itically. In contrast to the numerous Ver- 
yindungen and Burschenschaften which 
formerly divided student life (and which 
still exist), every German student to-day 
is, ipso facto, a member of one and the 
same corporation, the Deutsche Student- 
enschaft. This body has numerous depart- 
ments: health, sport, housing, loan, etc. 
One of the most significant is the Wirt- 
schaftshilfe or Economic Department, 
which is in effect a student cooperative, 
with branches in every university, secur- 
ing and supplying food, clothing, books and 
other academic materials at low rates for 
students. It is through this Wirtschafts- 
hilfe that the European Student Relief in 


Germany administers all its supplies in 
the local centres. 
This movement has caught the imagina- 


‘tion of the German student, and many 


men throw themselves into it and promote 
it with extraordinary devotion and en- 
thusiasm. The watchword of the move- 
ment is Werkstudent oder Bettelstudent 
(The Student, a Workman or a Beggar). 
The Conference of the Deutsche Student- 
enschaft at Erlangen, in July last, laid it 
down as a principle that every student 
should learn a trade, and if possible, exer- 
cise it during at least one year of his aca- 
demic life. Very large numbers of Ger- 
man students are now engaged in manual 
work, as mining, building, etc. Their 
guiding motives are (1) the desire to 
have some means of earning their way 
through the university, and a second string 
to their bow should a professional career 
be closed to them; (2) a democratic de- 
sire to be one with the whole German peo- 
ple in its economic struggle to-day. It is 
probable that the clear note they sound on 
this point lies behind the phenomenon that 
the trades unions, a most encouraging 
fact, are not opposing the entrance of the 
students into their various trades; (3) a 
desire for independence. They say plainly, 
either a self-supporting Student State must 
be created, or one of three disasters will 
inevitably befall German students: (a) 
the German universities will become the 
preserve of the very rich; (b) students 
must receive State support, which will con- 
demn them to some form of political sub- 
jection; or (c) students must remain per- 
manently the recipients of foreign aid, 
which would be humiliating. 

This German experiment is worthy of 
the closest study and attention on the part 
of the students of other lands, and the 
leaders welcome every chance of discuss- 
ing their plans with all such, 


The Student Friendship 
Fund 


Several of the smaller contributions are 
among the most noteworthy, indicating 
truly sacrificial giving. The School for the 
Blind at Raleigh, N. C., sent $4.35. 


Three Indian Schools have sent contribu- 
tions to the Student Friendship Fund: $8 
from the Cherokee Orphan School (Okla.); 
$5 from the Phoenix Indian School (Ariz.); 
and $8.60 from the government school for 
Creek girls. “It is not much,” says the 
letter accompanying this last gift, ‘“‘but we 
feel the thought and sympathy involved in 
such an act serve as a blessing. We wish 
we could send more.” 


The goal of $2,000 for Kuropean student 
relief has been reached and subscriptions 
are still being added at Mount Holyoke 
College. 


One hundred dollars from the College of 
Missions, Indianapolis, Ind., was accom- 
panied by this letter: “We waited for no 
appeal but give this to these fellow students 
out of the meagreness of our own resources, 
but quite generous compared with theirs. 
We have only fifty students, all mission- 
aries-to-be, and consequently not able to 
give much,” 


An individual pledge of $1,575 is the ban- 
ner subscription to date, contributed by a 


student of Barnard College. The Barnard 
campaign has raised $4,000 and returns are 
still incomplete. Connecticut College for 
Women has pledged on an average of $4 
per student. 


From International College, Springfield, 
Mass., where only foreign-born students 
are enrolled, $100 has been subscribed and 
more is coming. 


The General Secretary at the University 
of Kansas writes: ‘‘The facts captured the 
students.’"” They decided to put on an en- 
tertainment just before the Christmas holi- 
days. The money raised in this and in 
other ways was presented to the Chan- 
cellor at a University Christmas Tree on 
the campus the night before the students 
went home for Christmas. The idea was 
born of a permanent tradition on Christmas 
giving to some worthy cause, this year the 
gift going to European Student Relief. We 
go to press before information can be re- 
ceived of the amount given. 


Colorado Agricultural College has raised 
775, not including faculty gifts. 


The principal of Blake School, Minne- 
apolis, after receiving Dr. Mott’s letter, 
sent in.a check for $117, saying that he was 
especially glad to do this since it repre- 
sented an entirely spontaneous gift on the 
part of the boys. 


The University of Vermont has raised 
$700, and Middlebury College, Vt., $300. 


The University of West Virginia con- 
tributes $1,000. 


The students at Chemawa Indian School 
voted to give their “Christmas Fund” to 
the students in Europe. 


As we go to press many colleges are 
opening campaigns and many others will 
do so immediately after the Christmas holi- 
days. Rochester University opened its 
campaign with a goal of $1,000; latest re- 
port from Union College is $500 subscribed. 


Bible Study Notes 


University of Maine had no Bible study 
last year. Today they have ten classes, en- 
rollment 167, average attendance in each 
class eleven, student groups meeting in 
fraternity houses and dormitories. The 
leaders are among the best men on the 
faculty, one man being interested enough 
to take the leadership of two classes. 


In addition to a college Bible class of 
twenty-five and a church discussion group, 
New Hampshire State is organizing a four- 
week discussion group course, ‘‘Modern 
Problems and the Mind of Jesus.” ‘The 
plan is for students to lead the discussions 
with a faculty member sitting in but keep- 
ing quiet until the end, when he is to sum 
up the discussion and at the same time 
present the mind of Jesus on the particular 
problem, as he sees it. A weekly leaders’ 
meeting is planned which the faculty would 
also attend.”’ 


At Yale twenty students are united in a 
normal training group. Each member of 
this group will organize a Bible group 
which he will lead, 


Mount Morris (lll.) reports almost one 
hundred per cent attendance of dormitory 
men in discussion groups. This number is 
increased by men who live outside, 


Following the visit of H. C. Gossard and 
David Porter to the University of Virginia, 
twenty-one men have volunteered for 
leadership in the forming and conducting of 
Bible discussion groups. 


Colleges in the South report the follow- 
ing in numbers in attendance at Bible study 
groups: Virginia Polytechnic, 300; Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, 380; Georgia Tech, 700; 
University of South Carolina, 200; North 
Carolina State, 350; University of Ala- 
bama, 350. 
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_ NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


Pacific Coast 
At Stanford University seven men’s Bible 


clabses are meeting each Sunday morning 
at/ten in the Memorial Church. There is 
ijso a large Bible class for Filipino boys 


\ twice-a-month forum attracts hundreds 

On November 28-29 the California State 
Committee staff met with the Regional 
Staff. There were “splendid spirit and re- 
sults from this first get-together of the two 
field agencies.”’ 


A Friendship Council is being built up at 
Oregon Agricultural College. 


Willamette University is giving credit to 
» class in Association history and work, 
led by the General Secretary of the Salem 
\ssociation \ committee representing the 


men's and women's Associations and the 
Student Volunteer Movement fosters a 
united missionary program 


The Secretary at the University of Wash- 


ington reports that the church Sunday 
school classes have increased this year 
ibout fifty per cent. 

Middle West 
A delegation of fourteen colleges met 
with the University of Michigan repre- 


Ann Arbor December 2-3 
State Christian Callings Conference 
This conference was planned by the State 
Committee of Counsel and was held under 
the auspices of the State Committee. An 
advisory committee was formed of repre 
sentatives appointed by ten denominations 
The delegates voted to make the conference 
an annual affair and also planned to organ- 
ize in the various colleges groups of those 
men who are expecting to go into Christian 
work. 


sentatives at 
ior a 


During the Week of Prayer at Hope Col- 
lege there were thirteen decisions for the 
Christian life. 


The Hahnemann Medical College, Chi- 
cago, has a half-hour Bible discussion 
group session preceding the weekly as- 
sembly. 


The religious activities at the Coyne 
Trade School, (Chicago), are under the 
supervision of a joint commission repre- 
senting the Religious Work Section of the 
Central Y. M. C. A., in cooperation with 
neighborhood pastors. The weekly religious 
meeting has about 150 in attendance and 
the Bible discussion group has had as 
many as sixty in attendance, 


At Dakota Wesleyan fifteen men are each 
responsible for eight or ten others to whom 


they present the matter of membership, 
finance, and other Association causes, as 
well as Hi-Y and other work for boys. 


The University of South Dakota has a 
freshman cabinet which meets regularly 
with the old cabinet. Thus are next year’s 
Association officers being trained. 


Following Sherwood Eddy’s meetings at 
the University of Chicago a series of discus- 
sion forums on disarmament issues are be- 
ing held. More than seven hundred attended 
the first discussion group. 


During the Week of Prayer there wer 


held at the University of Cincinnati threes 
class prayer meetings each day and a 
prayer hour (7 A. M.), in each fraternity 
house Among the objects for intercession 


prayer for our fellow students in Europe 


was emphasized. 
At Northwestern University during the 
Week of Prayer ten prayer groups were 


formed in fraternity houses, dormitories 
nd rooming houses Several of the houses 
are making the groups permanent. One 
of the most successful events of the colleg« 
was an International Thanksgiving 


Dinner for foreign students, given jointly 
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by the city “Y" and the university “Y’’. 
Twelve nationalities were represented, 


Michigan Agricultural College reports 
deputation work getting under way in fine 
shape. 
in results in the communities visited as 
well as in the help and inspiration which 
they themselves received. There were 
eighteen decisions for the Christian life 
and four forward steps. Three boys from 
one community decided to go to the Sag- 
inaw Older Boys’ Conference. Later re- 
ports show that four went, instead of three. 


A Gospel Team Training Class was held 
in Sioux Falls, 8S. D., November llth. There 
were more than forty men from six colleges, 
the men driving in from a hundred mile 
radius through a snowstorm. 


To date this year thirteen trips have been 
made by thirty-three members of gospel 
teams at Iowa State College. The goal 
for this year is at least thirty-five trips 
using one hundred men. 


Ohio State University Association gave 
parties during, the Thanksgiving vacation 
for the foreign students and others who re- 
mained on the campus. SEmployment fur- 
nished for students during the first three 
months of this semester totals $14,165. 


Rocky Mountains 


At Southwestern College every man in 


college is being interviewed by the Life 
Work Guidance Committee and a _ card 
index kept of his interest in life work. 


Community service includes Sunday School 


at the poor farm, visits to the jail for per- 
sonal talks, teaching English to Mexicans 
and twenty-five men in a gospel team 


training class. 


The Southwest 


The cabinet at Rice Institute had a week- 
end retreat early in December to plan for 
their enlarging association work. Harris 
Masterson of the Episcopal Community 
House and Burke Baker, member of the 
International Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
and business man of Houston, went with 
them. Among other things discussed were 
the plans for the campaign under the 
leadership of Sherwood Eddy in January. 

Two more military academies in the 
Southwest have been added to the list 
of Associations. Wentworth Military Acad- 
emy at Lexington, Mo., and Texas Military 
College at Terrell, have just closed organ- 
ization meetings. Requests have come for 
the organization of other military ‘col- 
leges early in 1922. 

Dr. Allyn K. Foster in 
his third annual 
Missouri. 


December made 
visit to the colleges of 


The two Associations 
churches at the 
are uniting in 
vocation on 


and the several 
University of Oklahoma 
promoting a monthly con- 
religious subjects. 


The colleges of Arkansas in which Sunday 
School attendance is not compulsory have 
just closed a two months’ contest in Sunday 
School attendance. Henderson-Brown Col- 
lege led. Reports (cleared through the of- 
fice of the State Student Secretary) show 
that an average of forty-eight per cent. of 
\rkansas college men attend Sunday School 
each Sunday 


Deputation work in the Southwest has 
been somewhat neglected of recent years. 
However, it is now taking new life. Teams 
organized in the University of Arkansas, 
College of the Ozarks, and State Agricul- 
tural College are visiting nearby commun- 


ities each Sunday. Reports indicate that 
this work is of invaluable service to com- 
munities and in training the participants 


Training conferences for student Associa- 
tion committee workers have been held at 
Oklahoma University, Texas A. & M., Mis- 
souri University, and Arkansas University 


Two teams report a wonderful time * 


Groups of from twenty to forty carefully 
selected men met in each place for a 
series of three conferences. Fundamentals 
of policy and organization were taken up 
with the result that every one of the Asso- 
ciations represented is showing the promise 
that is the inevitable result of the leader- 
ship of a larger group of trained workers. 


South 


On November 26th the annual fall meet- 
ing of the Virginia State Student Council 
was held at Lynchburg. Representatives 
from sixteen of the twenty-one schools of 
the state were present. The Council is 
raising $1,000 for the student work in Vir- 
ginia and collectively is promoting the Stu- 
dent Friendship Fund, the Inter-racial 
work, the development of the unoccupied 
schools and increasing the efficiency of the 
schools already organized. 


The Field Secretary reports an increased 
number of schools putting on interracial ad- 
dresses by white and colored speakers in 
the colleges of the South. 


Maryville 
Bible Study 
on Sunday. 


Middle Atlantic States 


Millersville State Normal men “brought 
back some fine ideas on religious work’’ 
from the Normal Conference held in Indiana, 
Pa. An early morning prayer class has 
been organized. Our correspondent writes 


College 
Bulletin 


publishes a 
which is 


weekly 
distributed 


“This class is well supported by the -boys 
and many would not want to get along 
without it."’ The mid-week prayer meet- 


ing has a record in attendance of practically 
one hundred per cent. 


University of West Virginia Association 
conducts rural Sunday Schools with a total 
enrollment of about 150. Students have also 
organized a Hi-Y Club. 


Dickinson College is raising $1,500 for the 
support of a teacher in West China Union 
University. As we go to press the goal has 
very nearly been reached. 


Genesee Wesleyan Seminary has a Life 
Service Study Club of fourteen members 
whose lifework has been definitely decided. 
The Association has raised $275 for the 
support of Serbian students studying in the 
college. 


Bucknell University has five prayer 
groups meeting weekly in the dormitories. 
These groups number from ten to twenty- 
five. 


University of Pittsburgh Association re 
ports a good attendance at a weekly 
“straight religious talk’’ at the noon hour 


Penn State Association issues a monthly 
alumni news letter which is mailed to all 
former members of the Association. 


New England 

At Brown University 

freshmen volunteered to do 

boys’ work, promising to give two hours 

for at least one evening a week. These 

men have been put to work as fast as op- 
portunities presented. 


than 
some form of 


more fifty 


Williams College has completed a Wil- 
liams-in-Soochow campaign, raising in two 
days $5,800 from a student body of 500. 
This campaign is largely the outgrowth of 
“a year’s program of missionary education 
The largest previous missionary gift by 
Williams students was $500. 


Massachusetts Agricultural College has « 
well attended mission study group. The 
\ssociation is sending out groups to sing 
in the hospitals and other institutions. 


In the fall meeting of the 
Field Council significant 
reached on central plans of Bible study, 
personal evangelism, the Friendship Fund, 
and the Limitations of Armaments issue 
for this year 


New England 
decisions were 
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